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in the low-lying ground outside Westminster Hall. Conservatives, annoyed by its
erection, were cynically told by Salisbury that a ditch was an appropriate place
for it.
The greatest achievement of the Rosebery Government was Harcourt's Budget,
making the Probate Duty applicable, on a graduated scale, to real estate and settled
property. A passionate outcry was raised by the landed interests. They denounced
the scheme as a death blow to the country houses and lamented that it would lessen
the money available for wages and the poor. In spite of those powerful influences
and protracted opposition in Parliament, Harcourt not only carried his Budget but
carried it without a single resort to the Closure. The House was agreeably surprised
Vy his patience and good temper. He himself would have been surprised if he could
have foreseen the huge edifice of death duties raised by another Chancellor on the
foundation that he laid.
Differences on Imperial policy which were for long to embarrass the Liberal
party disturbed the Government and caused friction between its leaders. Rosebery
wanted to peg out claims for additions to the Empire; Harcourt thought the Empire
was already large enough. There were differences about Uganda, which might
have been abandoned but for Rosebery, and about the extent of our interests in the
Nile Valley.
I looked along the Treasury Bench for Harcourt when Edward Grey, the Under-
secretary, in a historic declaration put forward categorically the claim that British
and Egyptian spheres of influence covered the whole of the Nile waterway and
announced that the advance of a French expedition into that territory would be "an
unfriendly act." Harcourt was not present. It was reported that he was surprised
and annoyed by the Under-Secretary's declaration. Rumours of a Cabinet crisis
were freely circulated.
The precarious state of the Government, with its dissensions and the Parnellites
indifferent to its fete, was evident from the opening of the 1895 session, when the
Address was carried by a majority of only eight. For the division on an amendment
moved by Chamberlain the whipping was extremely severe.
Six members, three on each side, suffering from influenza, were brought from
their beds; they waited in a room behind the Speaker's chair.
The marvel was that the Government survived for months on the edge of the
precipice. At last a secredy planned stroke by the Opposition pushed it over on a
June evening. Its defeat on the question of the supply of cordite for the Army took
Ministers and their Whips by surprise. Harcourt was on the Terrace chatting with
friends and rejoicing that they were having a quiet evening without a crisis when
tbfi division bells rang, and some unsuspecting Liberals, like Labouchere, after
voting, hurried home to dinner without waiting to hear the result of the division,
I hiew what the defeat portended when "C-B.," who was indignant at the
refusal of the Unionists to accept official assurances, locked his dispatch box with a
bong. Next day the Government was out, most of its members relieved to escape
from an unhappy life; and power passed for ten and a half years to the Coalition of
Conservatives and Liberal Unionists.
This was the end of Rosebery's official career and also of his political association
with Harcemrt Althoo^b many colleagues still looked loyally to Rosebery, he
aid not receive, in the leadership of the Liberal party, the cooperation which he